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The schools of America have been very 
active in the promotion of music contests 
and competitive auditions, but the pro- 
gram has not emphasized sufficiently the 
values of solo competition for young voices. 
With the cooperation of many of the out- 
standing private voice instructors, Cleve- 
land has carried on such a competition for 
a number of years. 

The primary objective of these contests 
is to encourage singing by the individual. 
Most schools have had success in group 
singing, but if the vocal art is to be of 
service to young people, it must stress the 
development of the individual not primari- 
ly as a vocational preparation, but from 
the standpoint of avocational and social 
development. In Cleveland, our view is not 
to decide upon a few winners, but to en- 
courage a great many boys and girls to 
“pace each other on the road to success” 
by preparing songs to sing alone. 

The organization of the Cleveland con- 
test for solo voices from senior high 
schools is set up under a number of head- 
ings in order that different age levels are 
not heard in the same classification much 
to the discouragement of the younger 
pupils. As there are not many bass voices 
in the high school, it was felt necessary to 
put all grades in one classification. Experi- 
ence showed a tendency to select all en- 
trants from the highest age level until 
these divisions were made. 

The senior high school classification for 
competition entries is as follows: 

(1) Soprano, 10th and 11 grades 

(2) Soprano, 12th grade 

(3) Mezzo soprano, 10th and 11th grades 
(4) Mezzo soprano, 12th grade 

(5) Alto, 10th and 11th grades 

(6) Alto, 12th grade 

(7) Tenor, 10th and 1ith grades 

(8) Tenor, 12th grade 

(9) Baritone, 10th and lith grades 
(10) Baritone, 12th grade 

(11) Bass, 10th to 12th grades, inclusive. 


Each school may have two entries in 
each or every one of these events except 
for the 12th grade soprano classification 
in which three girls may enter. Each solo- 
is chooses any song he wishes to sing, 
with not more than five minutes allotted 
to each entry. Solos must be sung from 
memory and a copy of the music must be 
provided for the judge. Each soloist makes 
arrangements for his own accompanist. 

In addition, there are duet auditions with 
not more than two duets to be entered 
from each school. Any combination of 
voices is permissible. Here, too, each. duet 
chooses its own selection of not more than 
five minutes in length. A copy of the music 
is always available for the judge. 

The organization for auditions for junior 
high school solo voices is quite similar to 
that of the senior high schools. The differ- 
ence in one or two points is quite obvious 
to the reader. 

The list of classifications follows: 

(101) Girl soprano, 7th and 8th grades 

(102) Girl soprano, 9th grade 

(103) Girl mezzo soprano, 7th and 8th 

grades 

(104) Girl mezzo soprano, 9th grade 

(105) Girl alto, 7th and 8th grades 

(106) Girl alto, 9th grade 

(107) Boy soprano, 7th to 9th grades, in- 

clusive. 

(108) Tenor, 7th to 9th grades, inclusive 

(109) Baritone, 7th to 9th grades, in- 

clusive 

(110) Bass, 7th to 9th grades, inclusive 

The same rules for both solos and duets 
established for the senior high schools ap- 
ply to the junior high school division. 

Each entrant pays a fee and the money 
thus collected is used to pay an honorarium 
to the judges who have been drawn from 
the ranks of successful and recognized 
voice teachers in Greater Cleveland. These 
teachers serve at a financial loss but feel 
that it is a worthy contribution to the 
vocal development of our young people. 


The fees charged are as follows: 

Senior high solo entries--75 cents each 

Senior high duet entries—$1.00, covering 
both singers 


Junior high solo entries—50 cents each 

Junior high duet entries—75 cents, cov- 
ering both singers 

Judges blanks are used which provide 
for a rating of each individual heard as 
being excellent, very good, good, and fair. 
There is also a list of items which the 
judge indicates as being outstandingly 
good or poor. If no check is made, it is 
taken for granted that the individual is 
average. This check list includes such 
points as tone quality, diction, breathing, 
phrasing, rhythm, intonation, score accur- 
acy, interpretation, and stage presence. 
There is, in addition, space on the blank 
for any personal comment which the judge 
wishes to give the entry. The young people 
in the schools are very enthusiastic and 
are particularly anxious to receive the 
comments from the judges which indicate 
their strength and weaknesses.* 


The basic purpose of this entire solo ac- 
tivity is to encourage young people to 
study voice privately and to think of sing- 
ing as an activity for their own personal 
and individual use in the home and the 
community. 

Many of these students become fairly 
good singers and secure for themselves a 
great deal of happiness through their abil- 
ity to sing and acquaintance with song 
literature. 

It is worth while, indeed, to point out 
that the music education program in the 
schools can profit greatly by a closer co- 
operation with private teachers. This co- 
operation will result to the advantage of 
the individual, the school, and the com- 
munity. 

To make the picture complete, it is 
necessary to state that there are competi- 
tions for various vocal ensembles, the 
single mixed quartet, the girls triple trio, 
the boys octet, and the mixed madrigal 
group of not more than 12 voices. In ad- 
dition to this, there is a competition pro- 
gram for high school mixed choral clubs, 
each club limited to 80 singers. 
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The BULLETIN 

Members will note a slight expansion in 
the size of the Bulletin. It has been contem- 
plated for some time but matters of finance 
delayed the experiment. We hope that it 
may be possible to continue the six page 
issue, even that we may be able to expand 
to an eight page one. The added space of- 
fers a greater opportunity for an exchange 
of ideas among the members through their 
articles on voice. However until our treas- 
ury is ample enough to assure the larger 
size our members are asked to accept 
cheerfully whatever number of pages we 
are able to submit. 


THE MONOGRAM SEAL 

All members are urged to make use of 
the Association monogram seal in connec- 
tion with their display advertising and on 
their professional stationery. The seal 
comes in two sizes, and may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Mr. Walter A. Stults, 
Box 694, Evanston, Ill. The large size costs 
$1.50, the small size $1.25. 


THE COMING YEAR 

With the continued growth of our Asso- 
ciation greater opportunity for service 
faces our membership, and a greater need 
for understanding. We are faced with our 
local problems in every District. These 
vary in different parts of the country. The 
Association must attempt to act wherever 
possible to remedy conditions, but with its 
still limited strength, complete satisfaction 
in this matter cannot be expected. All our 
members are urged to think nationally in 
matters of Association activity and to real- 
ize that their cooperation and agreement, 
in activities that may not concern them at 
the moment, is a means of building such 
organization strength as will enable us 
eventually to deal with all problems that 
face the teachers. 


IN MEMORIAM 


With deep regret 

The National Association announces 
the death of our 
fellow-members 


MR. GEORGE FERGUSSON 
of New York City 
and 
MR. JOHN W. NICHOLS 
of Suffern, N. Y. 


REPORT OF SURVEY COMMITTEE 
on 
The G.I. Bill of Rights (Public Law 346) 
and the Private Teacher 


Note:—A brief resumé of the informa- 
tion received from each State concerning 
the method, if any, by which a private 
teacher of singing, unconnected with any 
School, Conservatory, College, University, 
or similar institution, may be qualified to 
accept a veteran as a student under this 
law, and an attempt to classify the attitude 
found in each State. 


LIBERAL 
ALABAMA:—“We will approve teachers 
of voice ... who have for one year prior 


to the application operated a studio of this 
type.” 

ARIZONA:—Approval vested in a three- 
member on-the-job training council. Pri- 
vate voice teachers may be certified pro- 
vided all trainees accepted are first re- 
quired to go through advisement to deter- 
mine appropriateness of training objec- 
tives. 


CONNECTICUT:—The private teacher 
may be qualified by response to a simple 
questionnaire which will be reviewed by a 
Board of four prominent musicians in the 
State; an evaluation made; and a decision 
rendered by the State Board of Education. 
Completely liberal. 

INDIANA:—“. . . approval is contingent 
upon the quality of work done as reflected 
by the opinions of individuals and organ- 
izations in the community who are in a 
position to give unbiased and objective 
testimony relative thereto.” 
MARYLAND:—There seemed to be a few 
simple forms to fill out and questions to 
answer, obtainable through the State De- 
partment of Education. 
MASSACHUSETTS :—“We have treated a 
well-established, properly-equipped, well- 
conducted studio as an ‘institution’ and 
have given it accreditation if the facilities 
are adequate and in keeping with the pro- 
gram proposed and the musician has suf- 
ficient professional background and evi- 
dence of ability to warrant approval.” 
MINNESOTA:—“Individuals wishing list- 
ing must present evidence of conducting 
a reputable and well-established studio, 
well organized courses of instruction, and 
verification of competency in the field of 
training to be offered.” 

OHIO:—“Before any institution may be 
approved a special investigator from this 
office visits the institution which may be a 
private studio, etc., and discusses with the 
teacher or director the requirements neces- 
sary for that institution to be approved as 
a private school.” This department of edu- 
cation appears to be liberal minded, but 
the red tape seems to be very thick. 


OREGON :—“Under the Oregon system 
many private music teachers hold certifi- 
cates which allow their private pupils to 
receive high school credits under a plan 
that has been jointly worked out by private 
teachers and the State Department of 
Education. Such teachers are immediately 
approved for G.I. training on request.” 
The material received indicates that those 
teachers who have not had occasion to be 
thus accredited should have little difficulty, 
if qualified, in obtaining such accredit- 
ation. 

TENNESSEE: — “The qualification for 
private teachers of singing are those of 
general reputation. This office has ap- 
proved a few of those teachers but only 
those that are widely known.” 
TEXAS:—“. ... it is necessary for the pri- 
vate instructor who desires approval to 
request same from the state approval com- 
mittee ... the school is then surveyed, and 
approved or disapproved.” 
UTAH:—“Applications from studios are 
handled individually by an inspection from 
this office. If the training and experience 
of the teaching staff ... are such that we 
feel that the teachers are fully qualified 
and ‘that the veterans privileges under the 
Bill of Rights are protected, approval is 
granted. We have had no private teachers 
of singing whose applications have not 
been approved.” 

VIRGINIA: — “After investigating the 
schooling and experience of the private 
teacher, an approval or disapproval slip 
is sent to the Veterans Administration of- 
fice .. . a number of G.I.’s are studying 
with private teachers ... but we have tried 
to be very careful in our approved list.” 
WISCONSIN: — INCLUSIVE RETURNS 
(Possibly Liberty):—“Up to the present 
time, (October 10, 1946) there have been no 
policies formulated . . . however, if the 
teacher is accredited by the Department 
of Public Institution he or she may give 
private lessons to veterans. Should the 
teacher not be accredited by the depart- 
ment, the work would have to be approved 
by the Governors Educational Advisory 
Committee.” A further inquiry addressed 
to the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction has elicted no reply. 


DIFFICULT AND MUCH RED TAPE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: DIFFICULT 
OR IMPOSSIBLE:—A maze of red tape. 
May possibly be conquered but it does not 
appear fairly likely. 

GEORGIA: —DIFFICULT AND RED 
TAPE—“We have found in the past that 
none of the schools that are offering 
musical instruction, and very few private 
instructions, can meet the requirements 
of the Veterans’ Administration.” 

LOUISIANA:—A mass of forms would in- 
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MUSIC IN THE POSTWAR WORLD 


by 


E. CLIFFORD TOREN 
School of Music, North Park College, Chicago, IIl. 


(Reprinted from MUSIC NOTES, Official 
publication of the Illinois Federation 
of Music Clubs) 


So much has been written and spoken 
about the art of music that there seems to 
be very little remaining to be said that 
might offer a challenge to our thinking. 
Music as a cultural art has long been ac- 
cepted; as a part of religious worship it 
has been established for ages; as a means 
of enjoyment and recreation it has long 
served a worthy purpose. More recently it 
has come into favor as a commercial com- 
modity in the field of advertising and even 
as a means of securing great efficiency in 
business and manufacturing enterprises. 
Also in these latter days it is being widely 
used to lend its beneficent healing and 
therapeutic value to those weary and sick 
in body and mind. 


There is still another field into which it 
has not as yet projected itself to any great 
extent, at least not with any conscious 
effort to do so; a field which it is the duty 
and responsibility of every music educator, 
every performing artist and every patron 
of the art to exploit and cultivate to its 
fullest extent. I am thinking of the vast 
number of boys and girls in the impres- 
sionable and formative age, and music as 
a “preventive medicine” in helping us 
solve the many youth problems that con- 
front us in these postwar days. 


Many ancient philosophers sought to solve 
the mystery of music. Through the myths 
and legends based on their speculations 
runs a suggestion of divine origin. The 
Egyptians saw in it their divine god Osiris 
and his ideal spouse, Isis, the author of 
music. The Hindus regarded it as a price- 
less gift from the great god Brahma. 

“Abundant testimony proves that the 
existence of music is one with that of man- 
kind, that it is based on the modulations 
of the human voice and the agitations of 
the human muscles and nerves caused by 
the infinite variations of the spiritual and 
emotional sensations, needs and aspira- 
tions of humanity; that it has grown with 
man’s growth and that its origin is as di- 
vine as that of man.” So wrote Aubertine 
Woodward Moore. 

Emerson found in music the same dual- 
ism which he found bisecting all nature, 
the spiritual and the material. Music re- 
flects clearly man’s inner being and the es- 
sence of all things. Ruskin says that “he 
alone can love art well who loves better 
what art mirrors.” Schopenhauer says that 
“music is the thing itself, not the mere 
semblance. Were we able to give a thor- 
oughly satisfactory explanation of it we 
should have true philosophy of the Uni- 


verse.” “Music is a kind of inarticulate, 
unfathomable speech, which leads us to the 
edge of the Infinite and impels us for a mo- 
ment to gaze into it,” says Carlyle. 

Wolfgang Kasper, Prince of Waldthum, 
in his historical treatise on music written 
in Dresden in 1690, boldly declared the au- 
thor of music to be God himself, “who 
fashioned the air to transmit musical 
sounds, the ear to receive them, the soul 
of man to throb with emotions demanding 
utterance, and all nature to be filled with 
sources of inspiration.” Auerbach. says, 
“Music washes from the soul the dust of 
everyday life.” 


I have not used these quotations merely 
to prove to you the value of music. You 
do not need proof! Nor has it been my pur- 
pose to bring you, a certain pleasure that 
we find in beautiful utterances, the very 
loveliness of which sometimes dazzles us 
so that we are blinded to the real depths of 
meaning they contain. I have attempted to 
do just this one thing, namely, to awaken 
within us the consciousness of the power 
and the force for good that is inherent in 
this art of music with which we are privi- 
leged to work, and to hold humbly but 
courageously in our hands this spiritual 
dynamics and to conscientiously and loving- 
ly direct it toward the well-being and edi- 
fication of a generation of children and 
young people that stand in such great need 
of its healing influence. 

I do not consider myself capable of in- 
dicating all of the problems involved in 
the approach to the difficulties that con- 
front us, nor do I feel that I can contribute 
a great deal toward their solution, but 
these few suggestion might be helpful. 

Earlier I named three groups through 
which we might work: the music educat- 
ors, the performing artists, and the pa- 
trons of the musical arts. Taking them in 
reverse order I would share with you these 
thoughts relative to each. 


1. So many and worth-while musical 
activities are already being promoted by 
various clubs and organizations that it 
seems almost as if we were leveling an un- 
just and unkind criticism toward these 
groups to even suggest that more could 
be done in that direction, and yet all of us 
would agree that we have not as yet reached 
maximum attainment in these worthy en- 
terprises. As a nation we are becoming 
more and more “music conscious,” at least 
we are listening to more music than ever 
before, even if we sometimes suspect that 
our real understanding of the art and de- 
votion to it is lagging far behind. We have 
greater numbers of young people partici- 
pating in musical organizations than ever 


before, and yet one cannot help but feel 
that the deep significance of music, its 
spiritual quality, is somehow to a large de- 
gree escaping the young musician and con- 
sequently not leaving the impact of its 
character-building influence upon the in- 
dividual or society as a whole. 


Certainly the music that is being per- 
formed has not lost its power. I am speak- 
ing now of the recognized good music of 
the masters and not of the quantity of 
trash that comes under the term of 
“music.” Permit me to say that I am not 
one who believes that all good things must 
come out of some dim past, or savor of a 
certain type of classicism to be good music; 
I simply wish to make it clear that I be- 
lieve there are certain types of, shall we 
call it, “music” that exist today, as they 
have existed no doubt in every age only 
in different forms, that are neither beau- 
tiful or inspiring in the deepest sense. 
Beautiful music still has its inherent pow- 
er for good. 


By and large I believe no one can say 
that the quality of the performance is de- 
clining. If that were the case it would 
constitute a serious indictment against the 
institutions that are training leaders in the 
various music fields. 

Perhaps the fault lies in the fact that we, 
as listeners, have lost our understanding of 
its real value. Perhaps we are inclined to 
be swayed by technical perfection and 
mastery rather than by sincerity and un- 
derstanding. Upon what do we base our ad- 
jucations, for instance, in musical con- 
tests of various kinds? I have often left 
these events with a heavy heart, knowing 
only too well the disappointment of some 
group or individual whose only fault was 
lack of technical training and skill, but 
whose understanding and sincerity could 
not be questioned. Certainly by all ac- 
cepted standards of judging the awards 
were fair, but should one place a higher 
value upon the excellence of the vehicle of 
expression, or upon the message contained 
in the language in which soul speaks to 
soul? I confess I do not have a ready 
answer. My conviction is, however, that 
the person who has the deepest under- 
standing and the greatest love will eventu- 
ally outstrip the rest of the field in doing 
the greatest service to fellow human be- 
ings, even though fame may be denied 
him. I leave this question with you: Is it 
possible somehow to find, evaluate and en- 
courage the greatest soul in our musical 
midst rather than the best-trained voice, 
the most brilliant performer? 

I believe also that we can help to ennoble 
the musical experiences of our young peo- 
ple by letting them see and feel that while 
we love art greatly we appreciate char- 
acter more. Why should we find it neces- 
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sary to countenance and condone the be- 
havior of some artists we would never tol- 
erate in our everyday associates? Should 
not the priceless gift of a noble art be held 
in the confines of a great and lovely heart? 
What must some of our young people 
really think of our ability to truly evalu- 
ate not only music but the basic principles 
of ‘conduct! 

Not only then, must we provide more 
opportunities for our young people, but, 
above all else, consciously channel this 
great power of music into their hearts and 
souls by our own acts, and our deeper ap- 
preciation of its true significance. 

2. To the performing artist I would say 
briefly that your responsibility lies in your 
own worthiness to be an exponent of this 
divine force for good in the lives of men. 
Let your own lives be examples worthy of 
emulation by your young admirers. Select 
your music from the best that you can find. 
i heard a gentleman quote only recently 
that “if a thing is too silly to say, sing it!” 
Unfortunately this is all too frequently 
done. Take your responsibility as an inter- 
preter seriously, study your music, know 
its meaning, and sincerely try to share its 
beauty with your listeners. You may have 
a greater power over the future happiness 
and well-being of some individual than 
you will ever realize. 

3. To the music teacher in the schools, 
the choir director, the community musi- 
cian, or whoever is in direct charge of the 
training of young people, probably falls the 
greatest opportunity, and with it the great- 
est responsibility, for it is at this point that 
the most direct contact is made. Here again 
I would say use only the best music; not 
necessarily the most difficult but that 
which has abiding value. It may be seri- 
ous or humorous, sacred or secular—what 
difference can it make as long as it lingers 
in the memory to give its own particular 
kind of lift to the soul as each particular 
kind of need arises. Master its mechanical 
phases well, but experience its spiritual 
qualities even better. Learn to sing for the 
joy of singing! It is much more important 
than the temporary and fleeting pleasure 
of being a contest winner. Each rehearsal 
period is an opportunity to create lifelong 
impressions; approach them cheerfully but 
also with a consciousness of their impor- 
tance. Let your own conduct bespeak your 
love for and appreciation of the music you 
rehearse. Your attitude in word and action 
must be reconcilable in the minds of your 
students with the spirit of the material 
you have at hand. In your rehearsal hours 
too you will find fertile soil for little ob- 
servations, some simple statement of coun- 
sel and guidance, or some lovely little 


thought in connection with your music 
that comes from a sincere and kindly 
heart. 

4. To those engaged in teaching in our 
colleges and conservatories there is this to 
say. In preparing teachers for their work 
don’t overlook the fact that teachers need 
to be much more than merely good musi- 
cians. Naturally we want the best we can 
get along that line but we want more, 
much more than that: men and women of 
character, whom young people may admire 
and from whom they may find their way, 
possibly through the medium of music, to 
a deeper and fuller life! 


We realize all too well that this discus- 
sion is completely inadequate to the vast- 
ness of the subject in all its aspects. We 
leave it with the knowledge that at many 
points. without lengthy qualifying state- 
ments, it is open to contradiction, but our 
hope is that even in all its incompleteness 
it may have awakened within us the 
thought that we might somehow, with 
more directness and with greater under- 
standing, use our musical culture, this 
tremendous power for good that we pos- 
sess, to stabilize and enrich the lives of 
our youth. 


LIGHT OPERA AS A TRAINING 
GROUND FOR YOUNG SINGERS 


by 
F. HANDEL WADSWORTH 


Producing Director, Cain Park Theatre 
Light Opera Productions, Cleveland, Ohio. 


In the past twenty-five years, I have au- 
ditioned literally thousands of young sing- 
ers. Ambitious and talented young stu- 
dents, anxious to gain experience and 
training by participating in major Light 
Opera Productions. . 

In spite of years of “singing lessons’,’ 
most of them, with very few exceptions, 
were woefully unprepared to sing even 
small roles. 

There seemed to be a very definite lack 
of knowledge regarding the mechanics of 
good diction, showmanship, and, of how 
to “sell” a song. 


Usually the choice of the audition num- 
ber was bad. Very few, if any, seemed to 
Have acquaintance with the wealth of ma- 
terial at hand, and available for study. I 
am referring to the Gilbert and Sullivan 
Operettas. A perfect welding of lyrics and 
music makes them ideal for this purpose. 
Any student who will take the time, and 
trouble, to master the consonantal dexter- 
ity necessary for the delivery of these 
works, will be amply repaid. When he takes 
up the study of other song forms, not only 
will every word be finely etched, but he 
will also find greater release and control 


of his vocal faculties, and increase his 
value, and dependability, as a performer. 

A student who has studied Grand Opera, 
and the heavy classic repertoire, will have 
difficulty with the rapid, lilting phrases of 
Gilbert and Sullivan, but if thoroughly 
routined in the Gilbert and Sullivan style, 
he can tackle the other forms without 
hesitation. Gilbert and Sullivan is not all 
“patter”. What lovlier flowing melodies will 
you find than “Poor Wandering One” from 
the “Pirate of Penzance”, “Take a Pair of 
Sparkling Eyes” from the “Gondoliers” or 
“The Moon and I” from “Mikado”. The 
smooth flow of concise English, the almost 
perfect musical accent on syllable and 
word, leave nothing to be desired as ma- 
terial for meeting every difficulty of 
enunciation. 

Romberg, Friml and Kern of the Ameri- 
can operetta composers, have a lot to offer 
in this respect. In these operettas, the per- 
former goes directly from the spoken word 
onto a singing phrase, the lyric of the song 
being a continuation of the story. 

This effect requires a very flexible and 
facile technique of both song and speech, 
again to be gained from Gilbert and 
Sullivan. 

Good tone production alone will not suf- 
fice, there must be a clear, concise delivery 
of consonants, and, above all, an under- 
standing of the import of the lyrics. 
This understanding can only be reached 
through a complete analysis of the entire 
score. Why not have the student body 
study the entire score? 


In the “New Moon” by Romberg, you will 
find “The Girl on the Prow”, “Marianne”, 
“Wanting You”, “One Kiss”, “Lover Come 
Back to Me” and several other good melo- 
dies. With separate numbers costing fifty 
cents apiece, the cost of five dollars for the 
score is not exorbitant. 

Gilbert and Sullivan scores are now pub- 
lished containing even the libretto, at a 
very moderate cost, and should be in every 
student’s library. 

From twenty-five years experience I 
would like to offer a few hints to anyone 
about to make an audition: 

(1) Choose a song well within your capa- 
bilities. Don’t, as so many do, apolo- 
gize for not being prepared. You 
have no business auditioning if you 
are not prepared. 

Choose a song that is typical of the 
material used by the organization 
you are auditioning for. Don’t sing a 
Grand Opera aria in its original lan- 
guage for a Light Opera Company, 

‘or a Church Choir. 

(3) Memorize your song. If you can’t 
take the trouble to memorize one 
number, don’t be surprised if those 
hearing you assume that you cannot 
memorize a complete score. 
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VOICE CLASSES 
IN HIGH SCHOOLS 
by 


ANNE E. PIERCE 
State University of Iowa 


Mastery of the techniques of singing has 
been, on the whole, a prerogative of the 
private and college studio teacher whose 
contribution has been directly circum- 
scribed by the number of pupils he in- 
structed. With a growing recognition of 
the importance, even the necessity, of a 
correct use of the voice in our modern 
world, instruction in this art has become 
more and more a part of a general educa- 
tion designed to fit boys and girls for com- 
plete living. This is as it should be. Accept- 
able practices of adulthood should be 
grounded during the impressionable years 
of childhood and early adolescence. “As 
the twig is bent, so is the tree inclined.” 
If we wish the mass of Americans to be 
interested in singing either as performers 
or listeners, and able to use their own 
voices correctly, we must, perforce, give 
proper instruction to them in the schools. 
Here, where all are taught, individual les- 
sons are economically and administrative- 
ly impractical. Classes in voice training 
answer this need. 


Singing as an educational activity, how- 
ever, is not new in the school curriculum. 
Over one hundred years ago, Lowell Mason 
convinced the citizens of Boston that sing- 
ing should be a part of the instruction of 
the young, and thus laid the foundations 
for later gratifying developments. In the 
modern elementary school and junior high 
school, a course termed general music, of 
which singing is an important part, is re- 
quired of all pupils. The senior high school 
student may elect to participate in choirs, 
choruses, glee clubs and small ensembles. 
Some progressive schools schedule classes 
in which pupils may study voice and gain 
performance skills as soloists. 

With several years of required training 
in the elementary and junior high school, 
it might be assumed that boys and girls by 
the time they reach high school would 
have acquired desirable vocal skills and a 
knowledge of the voice and vocal litera- 
ture. Sometimes, but not usually, is such 
an assumption warranted. Regrettably 
many music teachers are more concerned 
with theoretical facts and music reading 
than with training voices and presenting 
interesting songs, although they may sub- 
scribe to these as primary aims. Many 
times, too, general music in the elementary 
grades is taught by classroom teachers 
who are not trained musicians and to 
whom are given few and short periods for 
instruction. In choral work in high schools 
some directors pay careful attention to in- 
dividual vocal needs but as a rule, en- 


semble tone and the finished interpretation 
of a composition are main objectives. 

The voice class, therefore, provides the 
best opportunity to teach young people 
how to improve their own voices, to de- 
velop an understanding of the art of sing- 
ing, and to gain familiarity with beautiful 
songs. Years of trial and experimentation 
by thoughtful teachers have proved the 
worth of this way of teaching the funda- 
mentals of singing. Upon it many general 
educators and studio teachers of singing 
have placed the stamp of their approval. 

In spite of the success realized where 
this method is tried and a growing approv- 
al of the plan, voice classes in the true 
sense of the term are not as common to- 
day as they deserve to be. Man accepts the 
traditional and tends to follow the path 
already open. Until more teachers adven- 
ture into this form of voice instruction, the 
great number of parents, pupils and edu- 
cators will be unaware of the satisfactions 
and advantages to be gained. 

Many music teachers in the public 
schools, however, are unprepared to handle 
class voice work effectively. Inability to 
carry out such a method of teaching can, 
in large measure, be attributed to their 
training in college or private studios. Their 
study has given them little or no oppor- 
tunity to observe how the expert deals 
with the voices of others; their knowledge 
of voice and vocal literature is limited al- 
most exclusively to what they themselves 
have experienced. Teachers teach what 
they know. Their experience with exercises 
and songs may be fitted to their own needs 
but may be inappropriate to others. Equal- 
ly significant is the ignorance of many 
teachers of the structure of voice and the 
problems peculiar to the voices of adoles- 
cents. And to some vocal terminology is a 
foreign language. 

To remedy these conditions changes in 
the training of prospective voice teachers 
must be brought about. A lengthened peri- 
od of learning with opportunity to observe 
treatment of other voices and to participate 
in group instruction will do much to aid in 
the solution of this problem. Private and 
college teachers, training institutions, and 
organized groups such as the National 
Association of Teachers of Singing, are 
challenged alike to resolve the present sit- 
uation in class voice teaching in the 
schools and thus make possible widespread 
voice training for boys and girls. 
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CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Clyde Keutzer, College of Puget Sound, North 15th and 
Warner Sts., Tacoma, Wash. 


J. Herbert Swanson, Michigan State College, East Lans- 
ing, Mich. 

Sister Marcellina, 721 Jackson St., Topeka, Kan. 

Leota Olsen Hopson, 19 Bedeau Ave., Summit, N. J. 

Amy L. Toskey, 1140 Lake St., Oak Park, III. 


Mrs. — Black, 627 West Cantield Ave., Detroit, 
ich. 


LETTER TO MEMBERS 
Dear Colleagues: 

One of the results of our iembership in 
N.A.T.S. should be a better knowlddge of 
what our fellow-members are doing and 
thinking. In other words, we ought to be- 
come better acquainted with each other, 
and with the others’ work. 

Scattered as we are throughout our land, 
personal contact is difficult, but there are 
other ways of establishing contact. The 
Bulletin has tried to accomplish something 
in this direction, but its contents have been 
restricted. So, it has seemed to me that we 
ought to adopt other and supplementary 
means of becoming better known to each 
other. 

Needless to say, there are many ways in 
which this can be done. In this letter I am 
suggesting only one, but it will make a 
small start in the right direction, I think. 

Many of our members have written books 
on singing, or on related matters. A list of 
these published works ought to be avail- 
able to every member. I have suggested to 
our President that I take on the task of 
compiling such a list, and he likes the idea. 
It can only be done with your assistance. 

Therefore, will each one of you who 
has had such a book published send me, on 
a postal card, the following particulars: 
Title of Book; Name of Author; Publisher; 
Year of Publication; and Price. (Do not 
include, at this time, songs or song collec- 
tions.) 

Many of your books are well-known and 
in a number of cases I may have the above 
information, but send it anyhow! The list 
must be a complete one in every detail and 
this can only. be accomplished through 
your cooperation. If the response to this 
letter is prompt and encouraging, I hope 
we may be able to take further steps in 
the direction of better acquaintanceship 
and knowledge of the activities of our 
members. 

Sincerely yours, 
HOMER G. MOWE, 
171 West 71st Street, 
New York 23, N. Y. 


ASSOCIATION NOTES 

Governor Helen Steen Huls of the North- 
ern District anounces the appointment of 
Miss Ella Hjertaas, St. Olaf College, North- 
field, Minn., as a member of the Advisory 
Committee, replacing Mr. Hadley R. Craw- 
ford, who has been elected Representative- 
at-Large. The other members of the Com- 
mittee are Mr. Lee Bright of Sioux Falls 
College, Sioux Falls, S. D., and Miss Sylvia 
Bagley, University of North Dakota, Grand 
Fords, N. D. 


Miss Julia Stacy Gould of East Green- 
wich, Rhode Island, has been appointed to 
the newly created post of Historian. 


REPORT OF SURVEY COMMITTEE 
(Continued from Page 2) 


dicate that the private teacher must be 
considered in the same light as an insti- 
tution. 

OKLAHOMA:—“This office considers each 
application on its own merits and tries not 
to set arbitrary limits ... generally speak- 
ing, academic type of instruction such as 
music has received approval only where 
it has been connected with some school or 
university or is Accredited by such insti- 
tutions.” 

WASHINGTON: VERY DIFFICULT 
AND MUCH RED TAPE. Approval of a 
private teacher appears almost impossible. 


IMPOSSIBLE! 
CALIFORNIA:—It seems that a private 
teacher may only expect to teach a veter- 
an under this law by means of establish- 
ing a connection with an institution and 
through the courtesy of such institution. 
COLORADO: — The superintendent of 
public instruction states that under the 
rules of regulations set up by the state of 
Colorado a private teacher of singing could 
not accept for instruction a student under 
the G.I. Bill of Rights. 
DELAWARE:—“No rules, regulations or 
standards have been set up... to apply to 
the private teacher for accrediting work 
either for high school pupils or veterans.” 
FLORIDA:—“An institution is considered 
to have a minimum of two full time, thor- 
oughly qualified instructors. For this rea- 
son, it is not our policy to approve indi- 
vidual tutors or teachers...” 
ILLINOIS:—“It is not possible for a tutor, 
individual or private instructor as such to 
meet the provision of the law for the pur- 
pose of education or training of veterans 

. unless such a person can qualify as an 
educational institution.” 
IOWA:—“Public Law 346 makes no pro- 
vision for tutoring and it may be that this 
relationship between the private singing 
teachers and the students would fall in this 
category. If this is the case, there will be 
no G.I. school training aid in singing for 
private music lessons.” 
KANSAS:—“. .. this office . . does not con- 
sider it desirable to recognize private in- 
structors ...” 
MAINE:—“We have never approved pri- 
vate teachers of singing or any other sub- 
ject ... we have no power to by State Law 
make approval of such instruction.” 
MICHIGAN:—It would appear that the 
private teacher must arrange to be quali- 
fied as, or through, an institution. 
MONTANA:—IMPOSSiBLE. The State 
Department of Public Instruction sends a 
list of five certified private teachers of 
voice. “It would require a good deal of red 
tape and would have to go through the 
University.” 


NEBRASKA:—“It has been necessary to 
refuse to approve for training under the 
G.I. Bill, private tutors of music, of lan- 
guages, and all such programs, since it is 
our opinion they do not qualify under the 
law.” 

NEVADA:-—“There are no _ accredited 
teachers of voice in this State.” 

NEW JERSEY:—“. . . individual teachers 
that are not connected with an institution 
are not approved.” 

NEW YORK:—“It is the policy of this de- 
partment to approve only organized 
Schools. Up to the present time we have 
not approved any private teacher in sing- 
ing.” Note:—The American Theatre Wing 
in New York City has set up a plan which 
has been accepted by the State Board of 
Education and the Veterans Administra- 
tion whereby private teachers of singing 
and of various arts may accept veterans 
through this organization and under its 
supervision. 

NORTH CAROLINA:—“Individual t2ach- 
ers who maintain music studios would not 
be approved for education under provision 
of Public Law 346.” : 
PENNSYLVANIA:—It does not appear 
that the strictly private teacher is given 
any consideration but must qualify as, or 
through, an institution. 

RHODE ISLAND:—“Replying to your re- 
cent letter, may I state that the question 
propounded ... was presented to the Veter- 
ans Administration in Washington, and 
word was received that there was no pro- 
vision in the Bills of Rights for private 
tutoring or private lessons... .” 

SOUTH CAROLINA:—It appears that this 
state shall only approve an institution and 
not an individual. 

VERMONT:—“ ...no rules or regulations 
or standards have been set up... therefore 
I assume that in Vermont no compensa- 
tion would be paid to a veteran who de- 
sires private singing instruction under 
Public Law 346.” 


NO DEMAND 
Arkansas, Idaho, Mississippi, North 
Dakota, Wyoming. 


NO REPLY 
Kentucky, Missouri, New Hampshire, 
New Mexico, South Dakota, West Virginia. 


SUMMARY 
Liberal 13 
Difficult 5 
Impossible 20 
No Demand 5 
No Reply 6 


ARTHUR GERRY (N.Y.), Chairman 
BERNHARDT BRONSON ( Wash.) 
ALLAN R. LinpQugst (Calif). 
ALEXANDER GRANT (Colo.) 

Lewis H. JOHNSON (Ga.) 

Louis T. NICHOLAS (Tenn.) 
FREDERIC G. SMITH ( Minn.) 


ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP 


The following applicants for member- 
ship have been duly approved by the Com- 
mittee on Admissions and the Executive 
Board, and their names can now be for- 
mally incorporated in the roster of the 
Association: 


EASTERN DISTRICT 
Buddé, Anne Marie, Hood College or 103 N. 3rd St., 
Frederick, Md. 
on, — Fanny, 160 W. 73rd St., New York 23, 
Douglass, Miss Ruth, Mt. Holyoke College, South Had- 
ley, Mass. 
— . Norman E., 12 E. 95th St., New York 28, 
Haskins, Mr. Elbert D., Susquehanna Univ., Selins- 
grove, Pa. 
Rowland, Mr. Charles L., Juniata College, Huntington, 
a. 
Young, Mr. J. Atlee, 254 Maple Ave., Hershey, Pa. 
SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 


Grant, Miss _ V., Howard University, Washing- 
ton, D. 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 
Kisner, Mrs. Chrystabetle Bryan, 513 E. State St., Baton 
Rouge 3, La. 
Merrel, Mr. William B., 220 N. 3rd St., Danville, Ky. 
CENTRAL DISTRICT 
a Mrs. Irene P., 7 Hortense Place, St. Louis 8, 
Gow dy, Mr. William L., 122 S. Highland, Elkhart, 
Haas, — Reifeiss, 4947 Thol 
9, 


Ave., St. Louis 


Hartley, Miss Evaline, Univ. of Kansas City, Kansas 

ity 

Kaufman, Miss Mary Ann, 3500 Lake Shore Drive, Ap’t 
120, Chicago, Ill. 

Nussbaum, Mrs. Frederick, ##33 Mus. Art Bldg., 459 
N. Boyle Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Phillips, Maybelle c. (Mrs. Laurence G.), 3048 Som- 
erton Rd., Cleveland Heights, Ohio 

eT Miss Gloria, 2524 N. Lake Drive, Milwau- 


Wis 

Shockey, Miss Eleanor, School of Music, Univ. of IIli- 
nois, Urbana, 

Whitehead, Mrs Marian A., Montebello Rd., Kemms- 
wic ° 

Willard, Mrs. Alfred R. (Edna Dunham), 1829 Burn- 
ette Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 

a Miss Rosalie, "421 Midvale Ave., University 


Mo. 
Woods? ag Ella Zopf, 4341 Maryland Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
——— Miss Geneva A., Christian College, Columbia, 
oO. 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 
5 Mr. Henry A., Graceland College, Lamont, 
owa 
Hoffman, “ong Olga Hueser, 429 N. 2nd St., Oska- 


loosa, Iow 
Le Bar, “Mr. Franklin A., Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, 


lowa 
Neely, Mrs. J. M., 1845 South 48 Lincoln, Neb. 
Running, Mr. Arnold 5. Augustana College, Sioux 


Falls, So. Dakota 
Skurdalsvold, Miss Jennie, 919 21st Ave., S. Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


Perry, Miss Jessie May, 1819 Gunderson Lane, Salt 
Lake City, Utah 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN DISTRICT 
— Mme. Irene, 832 S. Broadway, Santa Maria, 
alif. 


OFFICIAL 
REGISTERED MEMBERSHIP 


(March 31, 1947) 


Southern District .... 
Southeastern District 
Central District ..... 
Northern District ....... 
Southwestern District 
California-Western District 59 
Northwestern District ............... 33 
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